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tough glass, tough against 
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not misty: Look at your 
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light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 
Pittsburgh. Go. A. MACBETH Co, 





UR AIM IN BUSINESS. LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We 
keep a full line of the above celebrated 
chimneys. If your dealer has not got them 
and refuses to get them for you send to us, 
A, J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


OMFORT With leather 

with Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Thirty Dollar 
English Melton 
Overcoats 

FOR 
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You're wearing a thirty 
dollar coat—compare it 
with these, 

Better ones for $15. In 
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The only way to ascer- 
tain the true worth of these 
coats is to examine them 
yourself, 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
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(Opposite the Mint.) 
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and Vegetable Seeds direct from 
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stamps (2 cent) for sample package of ten 
varieties of flower or vegetable seeds to The 


Tokyo Plant Seed Co., Tamaike, Tokyo, 
Reference, Dr, Whitney, Tokyo. 
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SicNs oF REACTION.—Many times on 
these pages has the wish and hope been 
expressed, that the momentum of change 
affecting the Society of Friends for sev- 
eral years past may be arrested, and that, 
under the leading of *‘ best Wisdom,” we 
may ‘hold fast that which is good ;” 
leaving only such things as have really 
been proved amiss. 

It is encouraging to see some signs of 
such reaction on the pages of the CAris- 
tian Worker. Two articles in its recent 
numbers point that way. One is on the 
question, ‘‘ Are We on the Right Track ?”’ 
Its author, one long identified with pro- 
gressive movements in the Society, begins 
his essay thus: 

** After twenty-five years experience and 
observation in evangelistic and revival 
work- series of meetings, general meetings 
&c.—I am led to ask the above question. 

‘« Have we not in our eagerness to add 
to the number in our Society, overlooked 
the more important requisite—qualifica- 
tions of those taken in? Is not a Chris- 
tian body whose membership is sound in 
dectrine and all well informed and ac- 
quainted with its views and doctrines, 
though small as to numbers, better equip- 
ped for service and success in the long 
run than a larger body who are largely 
ignorant of such.”’ 

He closes his consideration of the sub- 
ject as follows: 

‘*I would not encourage undue haste 
in pressing into membership those who 
are totally ignorant of our priciples, neither 
do I believe it will prove in the long run 
advantageous. No denomination on the 
face of the earth has exerted such an in- 
fluence for good in proportion to numbers 
as the Society of Friends, and this be 
cause Quakerism was and is the leaven that 
makes true reformers,” 

The other article is an editorial, with 
the heading, ‘* Theological Education.” 
The drift of this may be clearly appre- 
hended by the perusal of its opening and 
closing paragraphs: 

‘‘The idea that great literary and sci- 


entific attainments will make our pulpits 
attractive, and fill our houses of worship, 
is a very dangerous one. It savors strongly 
of worldly reliance, and tends downward 
to the low level of competition with un- 
evangel'cal aims and efforts.’’ 

‘* It is growing plain to many that what 
we need now is not more literature and 
science in our pulpits, but more earnest 
piety ; higher spirituality ; more reliance 
on the truth as it is, in Jesus; more pre- 
vailing prayer for the Holy Spirit’s effect- 
val working. We need a race of minis- 
ters trained to the great idea of the apos- 
tles and reformers, that God has fur- 
nished in the Scriptures the armory with 
which alone victories can be won. Away 
with the idea that our ministers are to pre- 
vail by human might or worldly wisdom. 
The seminary that shall bring our young 
men nearest to God as their teacher and 
source of power, will send forth the truly 
successful ministers for whom this new era 
calls.”’ 

These are genuine expressions of the 
principles under which the Society of 
Friends was originally gathered, and by 
acting upon which alone it can ever fulfil 
its mission to the world. It is a serious 
error to imagine that increase in numbers 
is necessarily increase in strength or vital 
success. Equally dangerous is it to sup- 
pose that, if there is a deficiency of spirit- 
uality in our ministry and membership, 
intellectuality and learning can be made, 
in any true sense, to take its place. 

Once only, for one most important pe- 
riod, the principles of Quakerism had a 
right and full trial: during the first sixty 
or seventy years of the existence of the 
Society. Gradual incrustation impaired 
its evangelizing power then, down to the 
middle of the present century. Throwing 
off this, an experimental period has fol- 
lowed, with more emotional ardor for a 
time, lately followed by an endeavor after 
theological training and ‘‘the art of 
preaching.” Neither of these will do. 
** Not by might or by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord,’’ shall really pre- 
vailing work be done, in our owh or any 
other church. 

Let us fraternally and earnestly echo 
the question of A. M: Purdy in the CAris- 
tian Worker: ‘Are we on the Right 
Track ?”” 

Wipe as the world is Thy command; 

Vast as eternity thy love; 


Firm as a rock Thy truth must stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move, 
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A WRITTEN SERMON. 


BY J. DE VOLL.* 


Text: ‘Verily, I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me, the works that I do, 
shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do; because I go to the 
Father.” John 14, 12. 

These are among the “ wonderful words 
of life,” that we revere, because from the 
lips of Him that never spake amiss; the 
more wonderful, because of the strange 
emotions, the almost uncomforting uncer- 
tainty of their real significance. Scarcely 
willing to admit that His wonderful 
works, of which He said, ‘‘ believe me 
for the very works’ sake,” are, or were 
to be excelled in any gense, by any works 
that his believing disciples would ever do. 
With what interest we searched the new 
revision to see, almost hoping some 
change of a word, would convey some 
other meaning! But no such change was 
found ; no way of ignoring or displacing 
them ; or authority to modify their direct- 
ness or positiveness. Did He, in any 
sense, minimize his own works, the won- 
derful miracles which characterised His 
life’s work, or magnify those which His 
disciples did in comparison with His own ? 

Shall we consider these words rhetorical, 
or of doubtful significance, and pass them 
as among the secret things yet to be re- 
vealed? They were uttered when the 
shadow of Gethsemane was upon Him, 
when the deep solemnity of His coming 
sufferings was near; when, if ever, there 
could have been no uncertainties, or 
doubtful meaning to His words. He,» 
must have meant what He said. 

From this time, no parable fell irom 
His lips. It was not the time or place of 
which it was said, ‘‘ without a parable 
spake He not unto them.” His words 
as well as His works, were to be, and 


-are, His standing testimony and witness, 


not to His immediate disciples alone, but 
to all coming ages, Of universal and per- 
petual interpretation.” Great as were His 
works, and wonderful as were His words ; 
yet to those who believe on Him,- 
‘*greater works’’ even than these shalk 
they do. Such must have been His won- 
derful promise. How then is it fulfilled? 
That He did all that is written of Him, 
and many other things that are not writ- 
ten, we must admit. I have no sympathy 
with apy attempt to eliminate from the 
gospels the supernatural evidences of Di- 
vine truth and power. If no miracles 
were wrought, we have no revelation. 
With the acceptance of the wonderful 





* Written while for a time confined to his home as an 
invalid, 


Ae 


~ 











30, 1893.] 


T question whether we a3 a denomina- 
tion may not have theorized more than is 


good tor vs. It is possible for a church, 
as for an individual to become egotistical. 

If, then, Quakerism is primitive Chris- 
tianity,—let us be Quakers in that sense : 
and if so, we shall get so quickly and so 
busily at work, that we won’t have time 
for idle criticism or speculation. 


J. E. Paice. 
Lynn, Mass., Third mo,, 1893. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


Why a number of Friends have devi- 
ated from first principles by calling the 
first day of the week a holy Sabbath, is a 
question worthy of note. Joseph J. Gurney 
was the first to start out by saying that as 
*¢ rest meant Sabbath, therefore as we rest 
from our secular labur he had called the 
day Sabbath.’* I believe that the Chris- 
tian Sabbath is a rest to the soul, not in 
heaven, but here; as Christ said, ** Come 
unto me, &c., and I will give you rest.’’ 
I have the same. objection to it that I have 
to calling the Bible the Word of God, be- 
cause it detracts from (or has such a 
tendency) the eternal Word. So calling 
a day Sabbath detracts from the true 
Sabbath. 

The apostles did not call the first day 
of the week Sabbath, but Paul said no 
man should judge them in respect of a 
holy day or Sabbaths, which were a 
shadow of things to come. If there was a 
day that was holy, he certainly would 
have excepted it; therefore in keeping 
with the above, he says, ‘* One man es- 
teemeth every day alike, another esteem- 
eth one day above another;’’ then in 
effect tells them that they could think as 
they pleased. 

Dr. Adam Clark, the great Methodist 
commentator, said that that word ake 
ought not to be in that text, for it mili- 
tated against our holy Sabbath. Now, if 
we don’t allow that word in it, we had just 
as well expunge the whole text from the 
Bible. Some think that the text only re- 
fers to the Jewish days; but A. Clark was 
sharp enough to see that if there was a 
day asa holy Sabbath, Paul was very in- 
consistent to write so; but it is there, 
even in the new version. 

George Fox said that there was no proof 
that God commanded any to keep it, not 
even Abraham, nor the Israelites in Egypt; 
not until at Sinai, when He gave it to His 
typical church. 

Thea in Ex. xxxi. 13 we see that it was 
given to the Jews for a sign throughout 
their generations. In view of this it is 
perfectly consistent for Paul to write as he 
did, and take in the weekly as well as 
other typical Sabbaths, and call them all 
shadows. 

I presume that many religious edito's 
would (if they believed what I am writing 
to be the truth) think that it would not do 
to publish it, as there is a fight for the 
proper observance of Sunday ; but we see 
that after nearly all denominations have 
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almost constantly taught that it was a holy 
day, and that it was to be kept by virtue 
of the fourth commandment, it seems that 
it is about to be overrun. Now I believe 
that people being taught that it was a holy 
day and was to be kept by virtue of a 
commandment from God, has had an in- 
fluence to militate against the observance 
of it; for they, in keeping with that view, 
have a reason to call it a persecution, but 
if we call it a day set apart by common 
consent (as Barclay said) not only for re- 
ligious purposes, but physically because 
man and beast need it, we could enforce 
the observance of it with impunity, as far 
as concerns the cry that it savors of 
joining Church and State. 

Robert Barclay said that they could not 
be so superstitious as to believe that the 
Jewish Sabbath now continues, or that the 
first day of the week is the anti-type 
thereof. 

Then he says that with Calvin they be- 
lieved it (the Jewish Sabbath) had aspiritual 
meaning, and that it had been abundant- 
ly proved by Calvin and many Protest- 
ants, that we were not to keep a day by 
virtue of the fourth commandment. 

Now I don’t call the day as kept by the 
Jews, Jewish to distinguish it from the first 
day of the week, but from the Christian 
Sabbath or soul rest. 

In the 4\h chapter of Hebrews, the writer 
says that we which have believed do enter 
into rest, then alludes to the works being 
finished from the foundation of the world. 
Speaking of the Seventh day, he says that 
God did rest from all His works; plainly 
showing that it was a figure. Then in re- 
gard to the rest of the Jews in Canaan he 
says that if Joshua had given them rest 
then would he not have spoken of another 
day. Just in the same way he reasons in 
another place that the blood of goats, &c., 
could not give a clean conscience or rest. 
Now the idea that he meant the rest in 
heaven is twisted and far-fetched, for if 
Canaan was or isa type of heaven then 
there would be war in that rest. Besides, 
I don’t believe the writer would take so 
much pains to prove that heaven existed,but 
after the abrogation of all the typical rests 
then he tells them what took their place 
here in the new dispensation. Then Greek 
scholars are agreed that the word from 
which rest is translated is not Sab. 
bath, but Sabbatism. So in the margin 


*¢ There remaineth the keeping of a Sab- 


bath to the people of God, but in heaven. 
God keeps the eternal Sabbath.’ 8o the 
writer cautions them to take heed lest 
they come short of this. 

If the first day of the week is a type of 
heaven, then we aré committed to keep- 
ing shadows. This innovation in our So- 
ciety endeavoring to be like others, does 
not stop here, but the practice of dedicat- 
ing meeting-houses is already hitched on. 
The minister who dedicated our house 
here said that George Fox did a deal of 
mischief by saying that meeting houses 
were not more holy than other houses. 
Besides he said that our ancient Friends 
were in a great error in regard to the 
moving of the Spirit in vocal praying. 
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Where are we drifting? I would rather 
call the day Sunday than Sabbath, from 
the fact that there is no heathen here wor- 
shipping the sun, but there is a good deal 
of superstition connected with calling it 
a holy Sabbath. If people were as earnest” 
to keep the soul rest as they are fora 
superstitious observance of the day, they 
would do more for the right observance 
of it. No wonder that Paul said the natu- 
tal man does not discern the things of 
God. FRANCIS JONES, 


Valton, Wisconsin. 











THE WIND OF MARCH. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


Up from the sea the wild north wind is blow 
ing 
Under the sky’s gray arch; 
Smiling, I watch the shaken elm-boughs, 
knowing 
It is the wind of March, 


The stormy farewell of a passing season 
Leaving, however rude 

Or sad in painful recollection, reason 
For reverent gratitude, 


Welcome to weary hearts its harsh forewarne 
ing 
Of light and warmth to come, 
The longed-for joy of Nature’s Easter morn- 
ing, 
The earth arisen in bloom! 


In the loud tumult winter's strength is break- 
ing ; 
I listen to the sound, 
As to a voice of resurrection, waking 
To life the dead, cold ground, 


Between these gusts, to the soft lapse 7 
hearken 
Of rivulets on their way; 
I see these tossed and naked tree-tops darken 
With the fresh leaves of May. 


This roar of storm, this sky so gray and low- 
ering 
Invite the airs of Spring, 
A warmer sunshine over fields of flowering, 
The bluebird’s song and wing. 


ane behind, the Gulf's warm breezes fol- 
ow 
This northern hurricane, 
And, borne thereon, the bobolink and swal- 
low 
Shall visit us again. 


And in green wood paths, in the kine-fed 
pasture, : 
And by the whispering rills, 
Shall flowers repeat the lesson of the Master, 
Taught on his Syrian hills. 


Blow, then, wild wind; thy roar shall end 
in singing, 
Thy chill in blossoming : . 
Come, like Bethesda’s troubling angel, bring- 


ing ; 
The healing of the Spring. 


Newburyport, Mass., Third mo, 4, 1892. 





Brine made free from sin, and become 
servants to God, ye have your fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life. 
Rom. 6: 22. 
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In the year 1863 a young man named 
Quintin Hogg left Eton’s famous school 
to take his place as partner in the great 
London Mercantile house, of which he 
is now the head. While acquiring his 
education, young Hogg’s sympathies had 
been enlisted by the street boys of Lon- 
don, especially those on the lowest rung 
of the social ladder, and he resolved to 
devote his spare time and means to their 
mental and religious improvement. Prac- 
tical toa degree, Hogg felt that to ac- 
complish much he must thoroughly under- 
stand the interesting class to whom his 
afterlife was to be devoted, and get into 
touch with London boys by becoming 
one of them. Three nights a week were 
devoted to this work, and no svoner 
‘were his office hours over than he dis- 
appeared from his own family and be- 
came for the time a London working 
boy. 

In order to reach the boys more effect- 
ually Quintin Hogg provided himself 
with the accoutrements of a shoeblack, 
and more than once turned an honest 
penny by polishing the boots of personal 
friends. His own father, Sir James 
Weir Hogg, actually passed him on the 
street, failing to recognize his son in the 
guise of a shabbily dressed bootblack 
who asked him for a job. 

After about two years of this kind of 
study, Mr. Hogg rented a large room 
close to the Strand, and opened a night 
ragged school which for five years he 
conducted and taught. 

But the limited accommodations were 
soon found inadequate, for, after school 
was over, hundreds of homeless boys 
claimed and obtained the privilege of 
sleeping on the bare boards. So a large 
warehouse in Drury Lane was fitted up as 
a dormitory, and a home for working 
Doys was soon in full operation, Not 
satisfied with giving his evenings to the 
work, Mr. Hogg took up his abode 
among his youthful protégé3, and only 
left the Home to attend to his office 
work in the city. Then it was that he 
enlisted the aid of Lord Kinnaird and 
the Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, who have 
been his fast friends and co-workers 
ever since. 

In the year 1880 the old Polytechnic 
in Regent street, close to the Langham 
Hotel, got into difficulties, and the 
property was thrown upon the market. 
Here was just the opportunity for which 
Mr. Hogg was waiting. So he bought 
the building for £50,000, spent over 
4100,000 in improvements and alter- 

ations, and so opened the Polytechnic 
Young Men’s Christian Institute, the 
pioneer institution for technical edu- 
cation, and by far the largest of the kind 
in the world. Ina year or two a large 
building near by was secured, and a 
Young Women’s [ustitute upon similar 
lines was opened.. In rear of the Poly- 
technic, Mr. Hogg had his own house, 
a convenient passage way giving him 








family continue as devoted to his work as 
when he went out among the shoeblacks 
and lived their hard life. 















to describe this vast organization, or even 
enumerate its operations and modes of 
work. 


midnight it is like a great beehive, swarm- 
ing with boys and young men, with a 
sprinkling of young women, who come in 
from their own building to attend special 
courses of instruction. 
to the attic the immense structure is 
crowded with life, rooms, halls, passages 
and stairways all so full that it seems 
impossible to move about. 
evening three thousand young people are 
in actual attendance, all actively engaged 
and interested, and the number of enrolled 
members and students exceeds eleven 
thousand. 


constant access, and here he and his 
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It would be difficult in a single article 


From seven in the evening until nearly 


From the cellar 


Upon a fine 


The Polytechnic is in the first place an 


admirably organized club where young 
men for half a guinea and young women 
for five shillings per annum can have 
every kind of harmless recreation and 
innumerable opportunities for mental im- 
provement. 
tea, coffee, etc., but of course no liquors, 
are supplied at actual cost, so that many 
come direct from the workshop or factory. 
It was interesting to note that all such at 
once resorted to the basement and re- 
moved every trace of the days’s work, an 
unwritten rule and “ esprit de corps’’ re- 
quiring even that the boots be blackened by 
the wearers before the latter can properly 
enter the building above. 
are a fine library, reading room, conver- 
sational, social, chess and draught rooms, 
with one of the finest gymnasiums in 
London. 
ing room becomes an immense swimming 
bath. At Wimbledon is a recreation 
ground of nearly thirty acres, while a 
splendid boat house at Chiswick, well 
stocked with boats, is reserved for the 


Focd of the best quality, 


In the latter 


In the summer time the read- 


rowing section. 

The courses of teaching are five in 
number. 

1. Professional Division. 

Here boys can prepare for the universi- 
ties, medical and legal professions, phar- 
maceutical and other examinations. 

2. Commercial. 

This corresponds with an American 
business college, and is just as thorough 


‘and complete. 


3 Civil Service. 

Under recent Acts of Parliament all 
civil service appointments require exami- 
nation and certificates of qualification. 
The instruction in this division fits boys 
for almost any post. 

4 Technical Division. 

This is perhaps the most important, as 
it is the largest and most interesting 
department of instruction. Of members 
admitted to the Polytechnic at least eighty 
per cent must always be dona fide working 
lads, that is, youths actually employed in 
manual labor. After a long day in the 
workshops hundreds of boys come nightly 
to the Polytechnic and learn the niceties 
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of well-nigh every handicraft in the city 
of London. 


5. Preparatory Division. 
The age for admission to the Polytech- 


nic is from sixteen to twenty five, but 
members once admitted can remain as 
long as they please. Boys under sixteen 
are admitted to the Preparatory division, 
and taught during the daytime, when the 
building is not crowded. 


For nearly all these classes a small fee 


is charged, about £15 000 per annum 
being paid to the teachers, 
expenses of the Institute were at first paid 
by Mr. Hogg, but the Charity commis- 
sioners and the London County Council 
now give liberal grants, and the Polytech- 
nic is not very far from being thus made 
self.sustaining. The control is vested in 
a governing body, of which Mr. Hogg is 
president, but the members elect their 
own council, and to this last are left all 
matters of detail, the relations of the two 
bodies being most harmonious. 


The total 


While there is no religious test for 


membership, and the whole institution is 
absolutely unsectarian, the mainspring of 
the Polytechnic is a concern for the 
spiritual welfare of its members. 
plements admirably the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, whose quarters in 
Exeter Hall are not very attractive or 
inviting. Unlike the Y. M. C. A., the 
Polytechnic has no religious test of ‘mem- 
bership, and to use the secretary’s words, 
is ‘* for the sinners as well as the saints.’’ 
An interesting effort has of late years 
met with success m organizing parties for 
excursions and foreign travel. 
tary will soon visit America for the pur- 
pose of arranging several parties to the 
Chicago Exhibition.—Adridged from N. 


It sup- 


The secre- 


Y. Observer. 





PENN'S ORIGINAL CHARTER. 


Dr. Edward Maris exhibited to the 
Friends’ Select School the valuable parch 


ment that has just come into his pos- 
session—none other than the original 


document of rights and liberties granted 
by William Penn to the ‘‘ Freemen Piant- 
ers and Adventurers’’ of the Province. 
The double sheet of parchment is well 
preserved. The inner portion is smaller 
than the outer at its upper margin; the 
two fastened together at the base by silk 
threads forming a diamond-shaped lozenge 
in which is William Penn’s signature. 
2pending from the silk is a small round 
box of thin iron containing the wax 
stamped with Penn’s seal. The charter 
bears the date 25 April, 1682. The text 
of the document is given in full in the 
Public Ledger, 11th February, 1893. 





Ir we know ourselves, we shall remem- 
ber the condescension, benignity, and 
love, that is due to those called inferiors; 
the affability, friendship, and kindness, 
we oughtto show to egua/s ; the regard, 
deference, and honor, we owe to super- 
tors ; and the candor, integrity, and be- 
nevolence, we owe to a//. 








30, 1893.] 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE AUTHORITY of Archbishop Satolli, 
the Apostolic Delegate in this country, 
has once more been fully defined and 
established in a communication from the 
Pope, which has now been published in 
this country. 

‘¢ We command all whom it concerns 
to recognize in you as Apostolic Delegate 
the supreme power of the delegating 
Pontiff ; we command that they give you 
aid, concurrence and obedience in all 
things, and that they receive with rever- 
ence your salutary admonitions and 
orders. 

‘* Whatever sentence or penalty you 
shall declare or inflict duly against those 
who oppose your authority we will ratify, 
and, with the authority given us by the 
‘Lord, will cause to be observed inviolably 
until condign satisfaction be made, any 
constituting and apostolic ordinances to 
the contrary notwithstanding.’’ 

Tue ANTI-Opium News says that ‘‘ there 
are three great missionary societies in 
India which are having stupendous suc- 
cess, without parallel in the history of 
missions.’’ They have three points of 
difference and three points of agreement. 
They d ffer in ideas of baptism, in church 
government, in methods of work. They 
-agree iti their marvellous success, in their 
unanimeus denunciations of the three 
great governmental crimes, and in the 
total abstinence of all their missionaries 
from narcotics and intoxicants. The 
societies are—the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Salvation 
Army. Now, there can be no doubt that 
these parallels are striking, and worthy of 
the careful attention of our home societies. 
The lesson which our contemporary draws 
is perfectly right—if Christian societies 
are to be as successful as they ought to be 
they must have ‘‘no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them.’’ 

But it seems to us that our contem- 
porary might have gone on to inquire 
why these three societies have been so 
exceptionally successful, and why, accord- 
ing to its testimony, the rest have more 
or less failed. Two of the societies are 
American, and thus have no connection 
through their missionaries or in any other 
‘vital way with the country whose Govern- 
ment has sinned so grievously against 
India and China, They are unbiased ; 
-and they are not associated with the 

ruling classes of India. For our English 
societies and missionaries to condemn our 
national policy is to judge their country- 
men and to be in antagonism with British 
representatives ; and it 1s always a difficult 
thing to do this. ‘‘ But the Salvation 
Army is British, and has done it?’’ 
Yes: the Salvation Army has the enor- 
mous adyantage of never having had 
complicity with the drinking and smoking 
habits of the people ; and it has had litle 
‘or no connection with the Anglo-Indian 
Class either here or in India. 
ness has been in part its protection. 


































Its lowli- 


The protest of the committee of the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union against the action of the Decen- 
nial Missionary Conference in regard to 
the three great curses which British rule 
has inflicted upon India and China, will 
doubtless find a response in thousands of 
hearts which are yearning for the coming 
of God’s Kingdom in those Jands. What- 
ever explanation may be forthcoming 
from individual missionaries or from the 
conference asa whole, the fact remains 
that this important and representative 
conference did not throw the weight of 
its-influence on the side of the efforts 
now being made in this country to remove 
three of the worst hindrances to mission- 
aty work. Such action will cool the 
rising ardour of the churches for mission- 
ary work, and give the enemy cause to 
blaspheme. This has been a sin of 
omission, and for many a year it will be 
quoted against missionaries and their 
work. In view of what is known of the 
effects of drink and opium, and of what 
will soon be published of the shameful 
illegalities carried on for the protection of 
immoral men, the negative attitude of the 
conference is nothing short of a calamity. 
—The Christian. 


AT A GREAT MISSIONARY MEETING, 
recently held in Bombay, several speakers 
urged the introduction of Industrial 
Training in every Mission, as a means to 
the solution of the great problem of self- 
support of the native churches in India. 
At one Mission, carpentering, black- 
smithing, tailoring, rope-making, and 
weaving, are regularly taught. At an- 
other, lace-making employs 160 women, 
and is worked at a substantial profit. 
One of the missionaries gave it as his 
judgment, that this regular training in 
useful work was itself an important edu- 
cational factor. He added the very 
significant statement that, where Non- 
Christians had been admitted to such 
training, many had become, first seekers 
and finally believers in Christ.—British 
Friend. 


D. L. Leonarp, of Oberlin (U.S. A.), 
gives the following figures as an incentive 
to more earnest efforts in spreading the 
Gospel among the heathen :— 

Thibet has 6,000,000 inhabitants , Man- 
churia, 12,000,000 ; Nepaul, 2,000,000; 
Hunan, 16,000,000; and Kwangsi, 5 ,000,- 
000, without a single missionary station. 
One district in North-west India has 
6 000,000, and only three European mis- 
sionaries. The state of Bhopal has 1o,- 
000,000 and only two missionaries. 

It is important, another adds, to 
remember that ‘‘ Of the world’s inhab- 
itants, 1,440,000,000 have not accepted 
Jesus Christ.” 





** You see here a man,” said the pious 
Halyburton on his death-bed, ‘‘ dying, a 
monument of the glorious power of ad- 
mirable and astonishing grace. Study the 
power of religion: it is the power, and 
not the name, that will give you the com- 
fort I find.” 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 





Having in view the presentation to our 
readers of such matters concerning Friends 
as seem to us most interesting and instruc- 
tive, we draw often, and this week largely, 
from the columns of the London Friend, 


FRIENDS IN THE DICTIONARY OF NATION. 
AL BioGRAPHY.—Elizabeth Hooton. In the 
short notice given of her by A.C. Bickley 
we observe several inaccuracies or omissions, 
In the first place, her name is not Hooten, 
but Hooton. Secondly, no allusion is made 
to the fact that she was a widow, and that 
her daughter Elizabeth shared the prison and 
the hardships endured by this intrepid and 
devoted old woman in New England. A 
curious expression is used, we suppose to 
express the fact of her being “acknowledged 
a minister.” “It was not,” says A. C, Bick- 
ley, “until 1650, although she probably 
preached earlier, that she formally received 
‘the gift of the ministry,’ and she has the 
honor of being the first woman who was re- 
corded as a Quaker minister.” 

If to “receive the gift of the ministry” 
mears anything at all, it surely means that 
upon the individual concerned there was 
poured out, whether at the first time of 
preaching, or at any, or all, succeeding times, 
that power and eloquence which men call 
Divine inspiration, That such a gift can 
ever be “formally ” received is impossible. 
It is not conferred by the laying on of hands, 
or by any outward form whatever. The 
“recording” of a minister who has given 
evidence of the gift is an entirely different 
matter, but unless we are much mistaken, 
this practice was not adopted by Geo. Fox 
and his followers until a later period than 
1650. Elizabeth Hooton died a week after 
landing with George Fox and others, in Ja- 
maica in January, 1670-1, not 1671-2. 

Under the well-known name of Howard, 
we find several which apply to our subjeet. 
The name of Luke Howard takes us back 
to the seventeenth century, and the earliest 
members of the Society. He was born at 
Dover on the 18th of October, 1621, and was 
apprenticed to his father’s trade of shoemak- 
ing. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
bought a horse, intending to join the Parlia- 
mentary army, but did not succeed in getting 
enrolled, He then took service with the gar- 
rison in Dover Castle, and there refused to 
sing psalms “in rhyme and meter.” After 
being in turn Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Brownist, Luke Howard joined the Baptists, 
and journeyed to London to be “ dipped” 
by William Kiffen, who had opened a meet- 
ing house in Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 
on a cold December day, when “ice wasin 
the water.” Soon after, however, Howard 
became convinced of the truth of Friends’ 
teaching by the preaching of William Caton 
and John Stubbs, in London, In company 
with them he returned to Dover, determined 
to establish a meeting there. This was 
speedily done, and the Kent Friends forth- 
with became a powerful body. Howard was 
oftentimes imprisoned in Dover Castle, once 
as long as sixteen months. He died on 7th 
of October, 1699. 

Another Luke Howard, of a later date, 
became distinguished as one of the founders 
of the science of meteorology. He was the 
son of Robert Howard, a wealthy manufac- 

turer, and a member of the Society. 

Francis Howgill whose name occurs among 
the Westmoreland worthies, from whom so 
many of the early Quakers were drawn, is 
briefly treated by A. C, Bickley. Here again 
we come upon a strange phrase, “ How- 
gill’s amiability enabled him, as a rule, 
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to avoid persecution, and till 1663 he pur- 
sued arduous ministerial work, for the most 
art unhindered.” It is the first time we 
ave seen it suggested that “ amiability” 
was ameans of keeping the early Quakers 
out of persecution, It was rather their char- 
acteristic to avoid in the most uncomprom- 
ising manner all courses which could appear 
like putting the thought of personal safety 
before the missionary work they felt bound 
to do. As another writer very differently 
puts it—“If you want to make your life a 
burden to you, you've nought to do but to 
get your heart tender toa Quaker,. .. . 
and try to keep her out of harm’s way. 
You'll find you've no rest left, day nor night. 
I’ve had hard things to do in my time, but 
never one that beat me over and over like 
trying to keep a Quaker safe.” 

A little more than one column suffices to 
portray to us in A. Gordon’s clear and con- 
cise language, Richard Hubberthorn, one of 
George Fox's early band of travelling preach- 
ers. He was born at Yealand Redmayre, 
near Carnforth, Lancashire, and was a mem- 
ber of a Puritan family. He became an 
officer in the Parliamentary army, and 
preached to his troop. About the end of 
1648 he became a Quaker, and from that 
time accompanied Fox in many of his jour- 
neys. He had an audience with Charles [I. 
shortly after the Restoration, in which prom- 
ises of toleration for his friends were ob- 
tained. 

Adam Martindale, a contemporary theo- 
logical writer,describes Hubberthorn as “the 
most rational, calm-spirited man of his judg- 
ment, that I was ever publicly engaged 
against.” A. Gordon adds—“ He is an ex- 
cellent sample of the early Quaker, of the 
type anterior to Barclay and Penn, without 
the emotional genius; at the same time with- 
out the overbalanced mysticism of Jas, Nay- 
lor, in conjunction with whom he wrote two 
tracts. His writings are almost all contro- 
versial, and their tone is more moderate than 
that of some of his contemporaries,”’ 

C. FELL SMITH. 

DUBLIN PRISON GATE Mission.—While 
one of our workers, a few months since, was 
waiting the usual morning exit of the libe- 
rated prisoners, she observed one very differ- 
ent-looking from the rest, who kept aloof, 
and looked sorrowful and ashamed. On ac- 
costing her and remarking that it was a mat- 
ter of surprise to see such a respectably 
dressed woman coming out of prison, and 
suggesting that it must have been drink that 
had led her astray, the poor woman told her 
story. 

She said that one night her husband had 
come home under the influence of drink, and 
had given her a blow. Smarting under a 
sense of injury, she rushed into the street, 
and meeting with a policeman, charged her 
husband. On being called on to substan- 
tiate the charge, she said, “Oh! I cou/d not 
appear against my husband,” and steadily 
refused todo so. For contempt of court she 
was therefore sentenced to a fortnight’s im- 
prison ment. 

The lady sympathized with her and tried 
to comfort her. She invited her into the 
mission building, into which, after some hesi- 
tation, she agreed to go. She partook of 
breakfast, remained for the usual service, 
and then left, to return to her home. 

The circumstance -was nearly forgotten, 
when a few weeks ago the lady was accosted 
in the street by a person, apparently a stran- 
ger, and taken warmly by the hand. On 

she thought there must be some mis- 

, the woman replied, “ You don’t know 

me, but I have good reason to know you, and 
shall never forget you as long as I live. 
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Every day I ask God to bless you for what 
you did for me,” 


Much surprised, she was asked for an ex- 


planation, and she then recalled the fore- 
going circumstance, adding, “If you had 
not spoken so kindly and sympathized with 
me that morning, I don’t know what would 
have become of me.” She also remarked, 
“Tam sure the Lord led you to read that 
chapter in the Bible, which seemed every 


word for me;,and that He must have given 


you the words of your prayer, which went 
direct to my heart. I shall never forget it.” 
Asked whether she was now happy with her 
husband, she replied, ‘Oh, yes! he is quite 


a changed man. When he saw that I was 


willing to go to prison rather than bring 
shame on his name, he has been kind and 


loving ever since.” 

Still retaining the lady’s hand, she said, 
“One thing more I must say: I am a Roman 
Catholic, but I wish to tell you that I believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as my Saviour, and 
I trust in Him as my Redeemer. Since you 
spoke to me, I seek for no mediator between 
my soul and Him,” M. EDMUNDSON. 


MIDDLESBOROUGH, ENGLAND.—-Friends 
have been greatly cheered by a visit from 
John T. Dorland. His opening Bible-read- 
ing on the afternoon of the 3d inst. was well 
attended, and felt to be a very helpful time. 
On the afternoon of the 4th, he paid a visit to 
the school at Ayton, and addressed the chil- 
dren after their tea, returning in time for a 
meeting for young men, whom he addressed 
from the concluding words of I Samuel ii. 
26. Attending the Adult School on First- 
day morning, John Dorland looked in upon 
the various classes, and afterwards addressed 
the whole school on the advantages of the 
Adult School movement. The morning 
meeting for worship was felt to be the most 
favored meeting of the visit. J.T. Dorland 
was led to speak from the words in Hosea 
xiv. 5: “I willbe as the dew unto Israel,” 
and urged upon all the desirability, the ne- 
cesityof times of quiet waiting upon the Lord. 
In the afternoon our friend spoke to the 
members (mostly children) of the Scripture 
Reading Union, the local branch of which 
has now considerably over 100 members. A 
large number, nearly filling the two meet- 
ing-houses, attended the mission meeting at 
night, 


Dr. Exvias Jessup, of Newberg, Oregon, 
has recently visited Friends in Birmingham, 
and is at present in York, England. 


Dacoitry, INpIA.—These native States 
are infested with Dacoits, and the English 
officials have always a guard of sepoys with 
them for protection. I think it struck the 
people as strange that I had no guard, for at 
every camping place the village Patel sent 
five or six men to guard at night. Judging 
by what I saw at the village of Chakrod, 
however, I do not think that this village guard 
unarmed would have offered a very stern 
resistance to the gang of seventy armed 
Dacoits who were abroad, and who had 
cleared one village entirely out just six miles 
from where I pitched my camp two days 
later. In this village of Chakrod, as I was 
explaining to a large crowd of people a magic- 
lantern picture of Christ and the Samaritan 
woman, the whole number suddenly rose 
and bolted, After waiting anxiously for a 
few minutes for an explanation of this strange 
proceeding, these brave men came creeping 
back, armed with the most rickety-looking 
muskets and swords, and informed me that 
they had heard a man shout out, and thought 
the Dacoits were uponthem! I many times 
felt thankful that I asa Friend, was not de- 
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pendent on rifle or sword for defence; but 
on the strong arm of an ever-present, ever- 
loving Father, I felt so safe in the conscious- 
ness that He was near,a Refuge and Strength, 
and very present Help. C.D. TREELL. 


EmporiA, KAnsAs.—On the evening of 


the 14th of this month Friends of Empcria 


Meeting had a “ Book social” at the meet- 
ing-house. The object was to start a library 
for the use of our meeting and spend a social 
evening together so that our members might 


become better acquainted with each other. 


It was a success in every way. The first 
hours were devoted toa literary entertain- 
ment, consisting of music and song, addresses, 
select reading by Miss Marsland, of the State 
Normal ; a short history of the Sufferings of 
early Friends in Massachusetts; Declama- 
tions, &c. The company then adjourned to 
the Lecture Room, where the ladies had 
spread a lunch of hot coffee, cake, &c. The 
remainder of the evening was spent in social 
intercourse. Over 40 books were donated 
and all agreed that it was an evening well 
spent. 

Nathan and Esther Frame just closed a 
successful series of meetings at Kansas City 
and are now engaged in a like work at 
Lawrence, From there they will probably 
go to Emporia and Stirling. 

Haviland Quarterly Meeting, Kansas, is. 
composed of six Monthly Meetings ; all ex- 
cept Cooledge Monthly Meeting which is out 
on the Colorado line, are located in Kiowa, 
Stafford and Pratt counties, 

Josiah Binford is Superintendent of Evan- 
gelistic work. Some of the resident ministers 
are Margaret Binford, Wiley er L. Pitts, 
Able Bond and Isaac Woodard, These 
earnest workers without any help from out 
side of their home workers have accom- 
plished a wonderful work, There have been. 
over 300 conversions and renewals and over 
150 accessions to the church and more are 
expected. 

Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Barclay, Osage county, Kansas, Third mo, 
loth, 11th, 12th, and was a favored time of 
refreshing to the church, Sixth day was the 
Meeting of Ministry and Oversight. At night 
was a meeting for workers at which time the 
subject: What practical lesson can we learn 
from the successful evangelistic work of the 
first generation of Quakers? was ably dis- 
cussed, 

Meeting for worship Seventh day morning 
followed by the business session in which 
Samuel Lloyd and wife were liberated to. 
attend the opening of Oregon Yearly Meet- 
ing. At night wasa session of W. F. M. 
Society, which furnished a fine literary pro- 
gramme. A collection for Alaska work was 
taken up. Sabbath morning, Sabbath-school 
and meeting for worship at which John 
Snavely, pastor of Emporia, preached a ser- 
mon on the overcomeths, which he applied 
pretty radically to our modes of living in 
regard to Sabbath work, &c., &c. 

Afternoon, Junior C, Endeavor, and at 
night a good time under the Y. P. C. E, 
management, 

On the first Sabbath of this month, it being 
missionary Sabbath, our Emporia Sabbath- 
school collection for Alaska was $17. Our 
little ones are wonderfully interested in our 
far off work. Morris H, Moore, 


Penn COLLEGE, Iowa, Third month 18th, 
1893.—God has been very gracious to the 
College this year. The number of students. 
is larger than ever before, probably exceed- 
ing that of any other Friends’ college; and 
the Spiritual interest has been great, not in 
fleeting phases, but earnest, steady, at times, 
intense, The College Christian Associa- 
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tions have been active throughout the 
year, and students have, from time to time, 
been brought under the power of God unto 
salvation. Between the 2d and 12th of 3d 
month a series of evening meetings were 
held, in which Silas F. Strout, who is so- 
journing for a time with the meeting held at 
the College, was the principal minister. 
But, when unexpected illness prevented him 
from service, Charles W. Sweet, of the City 
meetings, Susan E, Allen, Evangelistic Su- 
perintendent of the Yearly Meeting’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, and Chas. C. Miche- 
ner, Assistant Secretary of the Y. M. C.A., 
were efficient leaders, The last two are re- 
cent students of Penn, But Christ’s was the 
power and the victory. 

Nine or ten professed conversion in addi- 
tion to those converted previously, and many 
renewed their covenants and were revived in 
life and joy. Nearly all who attended 
rejoiced in the Saviour’s power and _ bless- 
ing. The teaching of Silas F. Strout was 
deep and spiritual, and it was cause. of 
gratitude to God that many of the most 
spiritually minded students and athers in the 
Master's service progressed daily in the mar- 
vellous light of Christ. W.L. P. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
Fourth mo. 16th, 1893. 
JOB’S APPEAL TO GOD. 


Job xxiii. rx—10. 


Lesson 111, 


Gotpen Text.—What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter. John xiii, 7. 

In the last lesson we saw the attitude 
which Job’s friends took in regard to his 
treubles, viz, that human suffering was 
sent by God as the punishment of sin, and 
consequently, that Job must have sinned 
terribly since so terrible a punishment 
had overtaken him. He had lived out- 
wardly an upright life; hence they con- 
cluded that his sins had been secret ones 
and they continued to insist upon this 
doctrine and to urge Job to repentance 
and confession, as the only hope of de- 
liverance. Job conscious of his own in- 
nocence cannot accept their theory and 
therefore seems to them to b'aspheme and 
to accuse God of injustice. He cannot 
himself explain the problem of his suffer. 
ings, but still less does he accuse God of 
injustice. The argument is continued by 
his friends till each, except Z»phar the 
Naamathite, has spoken three times. Ic is 
from the third dialogue, chs. 22-31, that 
to day’s lesson is taken. Eliphsz, “ the 
true patriarchal chieftain, grave and dig- 
nified, and erring only from an exclusive 
adherence to tenets hitherto unquestion- 
ed’’ (Smith's Bible Dict.) who had at 
first been full of sympathy with his suffer- 
ing friend, has become more and more 
stern as Job refuses to admit his sin, and 
has just made (ch. 22) his last speech in 


which he accuses Job of certain specific - 


crimes for which his former circumstances 
had afforded special facilities and tempta- 
tion. 


1. Zhen Job answered and said. Job's 
position at this point of the argument is 
that he admits the truth of the proposi- 
tion that sin deserves the divine punish- 
ment and he does not deny that he him- 
self .is liable to sin and shortcoming, but 


he knows that he has committed no sin so 
great in proportion to other men’s sins as 
to merit the great calamities that have 
overtaken him—he has no secret crimes 
such as his friends accuse him of, to con- 
fess, and he refuses to believe in such a 
God as his friends picture. ‘It is the 
godlike in Job, rising up in remonstance 
against an apparently misgoverned world.”’ 
—Genung. ‘‘ He rebelled against a fic- 
titious God,—a true Medusa’s head, the 
very look of which turned him to stone,— 
but caried his appeal to another God whom 
he was unable to define, but without whom 
he felt he could not live.’’—Godet. 

2. Even to day is my complaint rebel- 
fious. Or ‘‘bitter” see Ps. Ixxvii. 2-9 “A 
number of writers on Job speak as if he 
lost his patience in this discussion ; that 
is, at the time when his patience was most 
severely tried. But it is these very ex- 
pressions of deep feeling which prove his 
patience. If he had been a marble statue 
or a being ‘carved in ice,’ he would 
have shown no strong feeling about his 
wrongs. 
the intensity of his feelings; and yet he 
never lost his faith, never yielded to the 
tempter.”"—Peloubet. For my stroke is 
heavier than my groaning. All"his com- 
plaints did not express the agony of his 
sufferings. 

3. Oh that J knew where I might find 
him. Here we see Job’s real faith in 
God. He holds on to his belief that God 
is true and good—and that He would 
judge him righteously and acquit him. Is. 
xxvi. 8,9. That J might come even to his 
seat. To his judgment seat. He asks 
but permission to plead his cause before 
God himself. 

4 J would order my cause before him, 
&c. See chapter xiii. 18, 19 and 26 and 
xxxi. 28. These are interesting ‘allu- 
sions to courts of judicature, written in- 
dictments and regular forms of proce- 
dure.’’— Smith's Bible Dict. 

5. And understand what he would say 
unto me. He is willing to take God’s ver- 
dict, whatever it may be. 

6. Would he contend with me in the 
greatness of his power? Is. \vii. 16; 
Mic. vii. 18. We must remember that 
before this Job had pushed through his 
first sense that there was ‘‘ no Daysman ”’ 
between him and God, ‘‘ who might lay 
his’ hand upon both ’’—ch, ix. 33—and 
had felt assured (ch. xvi. 19-21) that he 
had a witness in heaven and one that 
vouched for him on high, ay, dut he 
would give heed unta me. Therefore he 
believes that God would listen to him and 
do him justice. 

_7- There the upright might reason with 
him. ‘*The words run literally, shen a 
righteous man would be pleading with him 
—#i. ¢., then it would appear that the man 
who pleads with him (#. ¢. Job) is right- 
eous.”"—4. B. Davidson. 

8. Behold, I go forward, but he is not 
there. ‘From this fascinating dream of 
a divine tribunal after the manner of that 
of a human judge, Job awakens to realize 
the actual circumstances in which he is 
placed. God, everywhere present, every- 


His complaints prove - 





where eludes him ; he feels His omnipo- 
tent power, but in vain seeks to see His 
face.’’— Davidson. 

9. On the left hand, when he doth work 
he realizes strongly that God is working. 

10. But he knoweth the way that I tahe. 
**It should be observed that Job’s con- 
viction of God’s absolute presence comes. 
out most strongly when he feels that he 
he cannot discern Him.”—Cook. When 
he hath tried me. This is the first hint of 
what Elihu brings out in the succeeding 
chapter, viz., the truth that God does 
permit sorrow and trouble, not asa pun- 
ishment, but as a test and proof of His 
children’s faith. We know from chapters 
1 and 2 that Job’s own troubles were per- 
mitted for this very purpose, but till now 
no such idea is suggested. See I Pet. i. 
7, &c. J shall come forth as gold. Not 
consumed, like dross, but purified, and 
shown to be gold. It is fire that can test 
and purify gold. The child of God need 
not fear the fire of suffering. The Great 
Refiner will watch over him in it and only 
permit it to burn enough to do its work of 
refining thoroughly. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Job, in his terrible anguish, ever 
drawing nearer to a painful death, is also 
feeling his way after God, and és learning 
to know Him even in the darkness. Re- 
iterate the truth that the knowledge of 
God is worth suffering for. 

2. Faith is trusting God’s goodness, 
even when we cannot understand His 
actions. 

3. ‘All real piety will bear any test that 
may be applied to it, as gold will bear any 
degree of heat without being injured or 
destroyed.’’—Feloubet. 





PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND. 





The Local Government Board report 
the total number of paupers relieved dur- 
ing the year as 760,000, of whom 200 000 
had in door and 560 000 owé-door relief. 
This, on a population of 29 millions 
(England and Wales), represents 1 pauper 
out of every 38 persons, or about 234 per 
cent. The money raised in a year for 
‘*Poor Rates” is 1534 million pounds; 
and the sum spent on the actual relief of 
the poor, £8,640,000. The cost per 
head varies greatly. In the Metropolis, 
it is (on the average) nearly £23 per 
pauper. For boarded-out children the 
average cost is about 10 guineas each. 
[In 1875, the British Mationa/ D:bt was 
770 millions, the Zoca/ Debt, 90 mil- 
hons; total 860 million psunds. In 1890 
the Vatienal Debt was 690 millions, the 
Local Debt, 2co millions; total 890 mil- 
lion pounds ]—Howard Association Cir- 
cular. 





Waite the Christian may have to en- 
counter many difficulties, he may partake 
of many pleasures; pleasures which are 
as much superior to the sickly joys of sen- 
sual things, as the living spring is purer 
than the green waters of a stagnant pool. 












From Messiah’s Kingdom 
LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. 











All who are hopefully working for the 
promotion of International Concord, 
will welcome this thrilling story which 
has been so widely read on the Con. 
tinent of Europe, and which is now, in 
the excellent translation of Mr. T. 
Holmes, made available for English 
readers. 

The form of the book is autobiographi- 
cal. The heroine, Martha von Tilling, 
is the daughter of an Austrian general, 
who counts it among the distinctions of 
his life to have served under Radetsky , 
she is brought up to admire the warlike 
spirit, and becomes at the age of eighteen 
the wife of a lieutenant of hussars, but is 
left a widow at the end of a year through 
the death of her husband in battle. Dur- 
ing the years spent in retirement, which 
followed on this event, Martha employed 
much of her time in reading, for she 
wished to qualify herself to be a sym- 
pathetic companion and teacher of her 
little son, in whom all her interests were 
now centered. History was the favorite 
study, and it was the reading of Buckle’s 
** History of Civilization in England ’”’ 
that first showed to a mind in some 
measure prepared by its own sorrow to 
receive the truth, that war is barbaric in 
Origin and entirely opposed to the spirit 
of culture and progress. “ Culture and 
Progress!” It may be that some 
readers will expect more from the Bar- 
oness von Suttner’s book than arguments 
to prove and scenes to illustrate the in- 
compatibility of war with culture; but 
those who look for the subject to be 
treated from the Christian standpont, 
will be disappointed. The author sees, 
indeed, the incongruity between the 
teaching which blesses the banners in 
one breath and inthe next tries to en- 
force Christ’s command ‘Love your 
€pnemies,’’ but throughout the book these 
references are unsatisfactory because 
there is no appreciative explanation 
{probably because no clear understand- 
ing on the writer’s part) of the spiritual 
nature of Christianity, and of the de- 
mands which the law of Christ imposes 
upon his subjects. 

In this matter ‘*Lay Down your 
Arms’’ is no doubt a more faithful ex- 
ponent of the point of view of most 
Continental Peace advocates than of the 
majority of those who have taken up the 
cause in England. The Christian Peace 
advocate does well to acquaint himself 
with as many weapons as possible against 

war, while feeling that the conclusive 
and all embracing argument for him is 
** Christ forbids war; I ama Christian, 
therefore I cannot fight,” and in the 
book under review many thoughts and 
conversations are recorded which are full 
of helpful suggestions. Take, for ex- 
ample, Tennyson’s words, ‘‘ The blind 
wild beast of force.” What a commen- 
tary on them is given in the following 
passage. ‘It is not altogether so ad- 
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vantageous as you might suppose to 
operate in an enemy’s country, for in 
that case you have not only all the army 
but the whole population against you. 
The people poured boiling water and 
oil on the Prussians from the windows of 


the houses at Trautenau.’’ 

‘¢ [ uttered a low sound of disgust.”’ 

‘*What would you have?’ said my 
father, shrugging his shoulders. “It is 
horrible, I grant, but it is war.’’ “Then at 
least never assert that war ennobles men. 
Confess that it unmans them, makes them 
tigers, devils. Boiling oil! ugh!" Or 
again how often we have insisted on the 
unconscious military bias which is given 
to children when their toys largely con- 
sist of miniature soldiers and war horses. 
The gentleman who became the second 
husband of the heroine in this book, and 
who to a large extent shared her views 
on war, explains when asked by her why 
he became a soldier : —‘“‘ It was not I, not 
Frederick Tilling, nineteen years old 
who had seen three campaigns, who 
chose the profession, but little Freddy, 
ten or twelve years old, who had grown 
up among wooden war-horses and regi- 
ments of leaden soldiers, and to whom 
his father, the decorated general, and his 
uncle, the lady-killing lieutenant, would 
put the question cheeringly. ‘Now, my 
boy, what are you going to be?’ What 
else except a real soldier, with a real 
sabre, and a live horse ?’ ”’ 

Baron Tilling was obliged to take part 
in two wars after his marriage. . ‘ 
The last few chapters describe the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71. Baron Tilling 
and his wife were living in Paris during 
the time, and both in this connection 
and earlier on, it is clearly pointed out 
how a war plunges almost the whole 
nation into distress. ‘‘So your business 
is doing badly?’ ‘Mine only? no, 
almost all, your ladyship,’’ answered the 
bookseller. ‘‘ Except the providers for 
the army there are no tradesmen to 
whom the war has not brought untold 
loss. Everything is at a standstill ; work 
in the factories ; work in the fields; men 
without number are without places and 
without bread. Our paper is falling ; 
the exchange rising ; all desire for enter- 
prise is decaying; many firms must go 
bankrupt; in short it is a misery! a 
misery !’’ 

And this sentiment is the key-note of 
the book. 











DREAMS, books, are each a world; and 
books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and 


good ; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 









Blessings be with them—and eternal praise 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler 
cares— 
The poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays! | WORDSWORTH. 


















































For Friends’ Review. 
SOLITUDE. 





I would not be alone 

When life is prodigal of happiness. 

When heaven's windows open wide to bless, 
Was ever known 

One hermit soul that then would be alone? 


Youth cannot thrive alone: 
So full its hands of fruits to give and take. 
For it all seasons festal joyance make. 
Nought is its own 
If youth must laugh, or sing, or dream alone. 


Age fades too soon alone. 
Cold hands, pale lips, O, warm them, chil- 
dren dear! 
Too often comes for them the parting tear. 
For these atone 
New voices, like the old. Age should not 
wane alone, 


I would not stand alone 
When wild winds rage above a wave swept 
deck ; 
Darkness dround, beneath us only wreck. 
Mid wail and moan, 
We would not brave such awful hours alone, 


Nor let me watch alone 
Through the dim twilight hours of lingering 
death, 
When, of this world, with my last parting 
breath 
No more is known, 
Come, hold my hand : I would not die alone! 












But when, with toil outworn, 
Head, heart and limbs crave only sweet re- 




























pose ; 
When remorse thrills the soul with bitter 
throes ; 
When stilled the tone 
Of some sweet, dearest voice; then would 
we be alone. 


Why then. ¢hen even? 
Because we feel and see not, being blind, 
The inner loving heart of human kind, 

O, sweet hope given, 
We will not know or wish for solitude in 


heaven! H, HARTSHORNE, 
Third mo.,, 1893. 
























WIND WISHES. 





Wild wind, blowing to-day, 

Blow my troubles and tears away; 

Blow them as far as the torn white clouds 
Freeing the sky from their clinging shrouds ; 
Wild wind, blowing to-day, 

Blow my troubles and tears away, 











Wild wind, blowing to-day, 

Blow my follies and faults away ; 

Blow them away like the smoke’s black 
coil, 

Leaving the sunbeams to bless the soil. 

Wild wind, blowing to-day, 

Blow my follies and faults away, 


Wild wind, blowin z to-day, 

Blow some generous thought my way ; 

Blow it to me like a winged seed 

Soon to grow to a lovely deed. 

Dear wind, blowing to day, 

Blow some generous thought my way ! 
MARGARET GILMAN GEORGE, 

in Wide Awake, 






O THat the Lord would guide my ways, 
To keep His statutes still ; 

O that my God would grant me grace 
To know and do His will. 
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From the Cornhill Magazine. 
HIGH LIPE AND TROPICAL LIFE. 


The struggle for life is fiercest, and the 
wealth of nature is greatest, one need 
hardly say, in tropical climates. There 
alone do we find every inch of soil “ en- 
cumbered by its waste fertility ’’ as Comus 
puts it; weighed down by luxuriant 
growth of tree, shrub, herb, creeper. 
There alone do lizards lurk in every hole; 
beetles dwell manifold in every cranny; 
butterflies flock thick in every grove; 
bees, ants ard flies swarm by myriads on 
every sun-smitten hillside. Accordingly, 
in the tropics, adaptation reaches its 
highest point ; and tangled richness, not 
beauty of color, becomes the dominant 
note of the equatorial forests. Now and 
then, to be sure, as you wander through 
Brazilian or Malayan woods, you may 
light upon some bright tree in scarlet 
bloom, or some glorious orchid drooping 
pendent from a bough with long sprays of 
beauty ; but such sights are infrequent. 
Green, and green, and ever green again 
—that is the general feeling of the equa- 
torial forest ; as different as possible from 
the rich mosaic of a high alp in early 
June, or a Scotch hillside deep in golden 
gorse and purple heather in broad August 
sunshine. : 

In very cold countries, on the other 
hand, though the conditions are severe, 
the struggle for existence is not really so 
hard, because, in one word, there are 
fewer competitors. The field is less 
occupied ; life is less rich, less varied, 
less self strangling. And, therefore, spec- 
ialization has not gone nearly so far in 
cold latitudes or altitudes. Lower and 
simpler types everywhere occupy the soil ; 
mosses, matted flowers, small beetles, 
dwarf butterflies. Nature is less luxuri- 
ant, yet in some ways more beautiful. As 
we rise on the mountains the forest trees 
disappear, and with them the forest beasts, 
from bears to squirrels; a low, wind- 
swept vegetation succeeds, very poor in 
species, and stunted in growth, but mak. 
ing a rich floor of flowers almost unknown 
elsewhere. The humble butterflies and 
beetles of the chillier elevation produce 
in the result more beautiful bloom than 
the highly developed honey seekers of the 
richer and warmer lowlands. Luxuriance 
is atoned for by a Turkey carpet of floral 
magnificence. 

How, then, has the world at large 
fallen into the pardonable error of believ- 
ing tropical nature to be so rich in color- 
ing, and circumpolar nature to be so 
dingy and unlovable? Simply thus, I 
believe the tropics embrace the largest 
land areas in the world, and are richer by 
a thousand times in species of plants and 
animals than all the rest of the world in a 
lump put together. That richness neces- 
sarily results from the fierceness of the 
competition. Now among this enormous 
mass of tropical plants it naturally happens 
that some have finer flowers than any 
temperate species; while as to theanimals 
and birds, they are undoubtedly, on the 





whole, both larger and handsomer than 
the fauna of colder climates. But in the 
general aspect of tropical nature an occa- 
sional bright flower or brilliant parrot 
counts for very little among the mass of 
bush green which surrounds and conceals 
it. On the other hand, in our museums 
and conservatories we sedulously pick out 
the rarest and most beautiful of these rare 
and beautiful species, and we isolate them 
completely from their natural surrovnd- 
ings. The consequence is that the un- 
traveled mind regards the tropics mentally 
as a sort of perpetual replica of the hot 
houses at Kew, superimposed upon the 
best of Mr. Bull’s orchid shows. As a 
matter of fact, people who know the hot 
world well can tell you that the average 
tropical woodland is much more like the 
dark shade of Box Hill or the deepest 
glades of the Black Forest. For really 
fine floral display in the mass, all at once, 
you must go, not to Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Jamaica, but to the far north of Canada, 
the Bernese Oberland, the moors of 
Moerness-shire, the North Cape of Nor- 
way. Flowers are loveliest where the 
climate is coldest; forests are greatest, 
most luxuriant, least blossoming, where 
the conditions of life are richest, warmest, 
fiercest. In one word, High Life is 
always poor but beautiful. 





QUAKER INDIAN POLICE. 


Some months ago the agent of the Qua 
Paw Indian agency was compelled to dis- 
charge several of his police for drunken- 
ness, and asked Hiram Blackfish to fill one 
of the vacancies. But Hiram said, “ There 
are three things that most of the police do 
that I can’t; one is to drink whisky; if 
you expect me to do that I can’t serve; 
then if you expect me to go to dances to 
keep order I can’t do that; and if you 
want me to serve on the Sabbath I can’t 
do that; I must have my Sabbath to go 
to church, and to serve the Lord with His 
people.”” With the Agent’s assurance of 
exemption from these things he was ap- 
pointed. But when he presented him- 
self for duty, the agent said, ‘*‘ Where is 
your revolver ?’’ He replied, ‘‘ I haven’t 
any.” ‘Well, then, I'll see you get 
one,” answered the Agent. ‘* What for ?” 
Hiram said; ‘‘don’t you believe I can 
whip the meanest man in this Agency by 
kind words?’ This Shawnee, bearing 
eighteen scars from wounds, some near 
fatal, with Samuel Clinton, a Modoc, who 
four years ago was the only sober man in 
the company when the agent and all the 
rest of the police lay too drunk for busi- 
ness, now ride their rounds and discharge 
their duties successfully unarmed. 

Samuel Clinton says that formerly when 
he came near where there was to be busi- 
ness, he would be sure that his pistols were 
well loaded, and thought, now if there is 
to be any shooting, I'll be sure of the first 
shot. But now he trusts in Jesus and feels 
safe. Such testimonies need no comment. 
—Charks W. Goddard, in Christian 
Worker. 


TWO GREAT UNIVERSITIES. 


No recent utterance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
has awakened deeper interest than his 
memorable address on medizval universi- 
ties, recently delivered at Oxford. An 
interesting feature of the address was the 
tribute which Mr. Gladstone, himself an 
Oxonian, paid to Cambridge University, 
as having eclipsed her sister seat of learn- 
ing—Oxford. Up to the Reformation, 
Oxford was the foremost University in 
England ; but when that great movement 
set in, the glory of Oxford was seen to 
dim, and Cambridge seemed to rise as a 
new sun in the heavens. In proof of this 
it is only necessary to cite such names as 
Ascham, Cheke, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
among statesmen, while the Reformation 
formed its roots in Cambridge rather than 
Oxford. Thus the Elizabethan Bishops 
generally were Cambridge men, and so 
were the three prelates Cranmer, Latimer 
and Ridley, whose deaths for the Protes- 
tant faith under Mary are commemorated 
at Oxford. Tyndale, to whose labors the 
English Bible is really due, found refuge 
for awhile in Cambridge. Furthermore, 
every Archbishop of Canterbury between 
Fordham and Laud, excepting Pole, was 
a Cambridge man. From Cambridge, 
also, issued most of the champions of 
Puritanism. For example, Brown, the 
leader of the Brownists, Whitaker, the 
advocate of more temperate views, and 
Travers and Cartwright, who stood be- 
tween the two. Against these names Ox- 
ford can only set in the sixteenth cen- 
tury those of Hooper, the stiffest of all 
Puritans, of Jewell and Nowell, who con- 
tributed to the reforming movement, and 
of Richard Hooker, whose great work is 
still a British classic. In post-Reforma- 
tion times Cambridge boasts such names 
as More, Cudworth, Bacon, Milton and 
Newton—names which Oxford cannot 
match. But although Oxford has had 
little to do with the English Reformation, 
she has nevertheless exercised a powerful 
influence upon the direction of religious 
thought in England, in proof of which 
we have only to recall such names as Wy- 
cliffe, Laud, Wesley, and Newman, all of 
whom were Oxonians. No two universi- 
ties the world over can be compared with 
those of Cambridge and Oxford in their 
influence upon the minds of the people of 
England, especially in the domain of Re- 
ligion and Statecraft. But as between the 
two, contrary to the general impression | 
held in this country, Cambridge is far in 
the van as relates to the development of 
religious thought, as she has been ever 
since the Monk of Erfurt lighted the altar 
fires of the Reformation for the enlighten- 
ment of the world.— Christian at Work. 





‘* WHATSOEVER ye would that others 
should do you, do ye even so to them.”’ 
Every man should carry this rule in his 
heart, for there is no act we can perform 
towards others which, if measured by it, it 
would not solve the rectitude of, to a 
mathematical nicety. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

Tuomas E. Murpny has been con- 
tinuing his temperance addresses in Hart- 
ford, and has received fully 3,000 signers 
to the pledge. Meetings were held in 
different churches and there was a very 
large attendance of children at the First 
Baptist Church, nearly all of them taking 
pledge cards home with them after the 
meeting to show to their parents. In one 
of his addresses Mr. Murphy said : 

**Tf all the wine cellars in Hartford 
were closed up the backbone of intem. 
perance here would be brokon. How 
can you expect your children to keep 
from drinking if you have wine on your 
tables? It isn’t the staggering drunkard 
that gives character and standing to the 
saloon ; it’s the fashionable man _ that 
doesn’t stagger. If all the moderate 
drinkers in Hartford should sign the 
pledge and keep it, in twenty years 
there wouldn’t be a saloon in Hartford, 
and the race of drunkards would have 
died out.’’—Jndependent. 


As Recarps Great Britain, the 
Church is in organic alliance with the 
drink-traffic. Not only does it draw 
large revenues from hundreds of Public 
houses on Church property, but the great 
church house in London is to have a bar, 
and, as the license for this must be applied 
for in the name of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Primate of the Church of 
England (Dr. Benson) will, if assenting, 
virtually become a_ licensed victualler. 
While the Bishop of Manchester (Dr. 
Moorhouse) is engrossed with the sub- 
ject of how to improve public-houses, 
the Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne) an 
nounces it as his ambition to own and 
manage a public-house, and the Bishop 
of Salford (Dr. Vaughan) graces liquor- 
dealers dinners, praising their beer, and 
hoping that they may ‘‘ brew beer ’’ that 
may be drank by everybody ; and a Rev. 
Mr. Clutterback, of Abingdon, sits on 
the board of a brewery company. 

Connected with the Church Congress 
Fair at Rhyl were three beer booths for 
the refreshment of tke clergy. These can 
no doubt be considered as extreme ex- 
amples, but it may not be wisely for- 
gotten that the extreme example is in it- 
self a potent of peculiar -significance ; 
and in this case is made so by the absence 
of general protest and the toleration of 
the Church. Acsuredly there are many 
earnest workers against the drink-evil 
among the Church of England clergy ; 
but if they had the courage of their 
convictions would they not denounce 
such a state of affairs? And if this 
proved vain would they not leave the 
Church.”"—A Gustafson in the Iude- 
pendent. 


‘**THE Town that does not need any tem- 
perance work done in it, is probably some- 
thing like the girl’s room, which was 
clean enough until someone raised the 
curtain and let the nasty sunlight in.” 


_ Ir Sunpay Crosinc is realized, it must 


be remembered that a sharp eye will need 
to be turned towards the clubs, which, in 
the absence of special legislation, will still 
remain open for the unlimited supply of 
drink. It is clear that some of these 
places are little else than wlicensed public- 
houses. A writer in last week’s Christian 
World mentions the balance-sheet of a 
certain large political club for working 
men in London. The expenditure for 
the year on literature, presumably includ- 
ing newspapers, is £6 8s. 23¢d., and the 
‘‘ refreshments ’’ receipts in the same per- 
iod were £1,331 gs. 1d. In another 
instance, £2 10s. was expended during 
three months on papers and books, while 
the ‘‘ refreshments” item standsat £684, 
of which only £7 is for ‘ provisions.” 
These clubs are becoming a serious dan- 
ger, and there is no doubt that legislation 
is strongly called for.—Zondon Friend. 


‘¢ THE PEOPLE’S CAFE,” opened in Cork, 
Ireland, in the midst of a densely popu- 
lous district, where there are few home 
comforts, is doing a good work. For the 
men it is a public-house without the drink; 
for the women it is a bright, cheery place 
where they can learn to sew or cook, and 
where they can get friendly advice and 
words of encouragement in the up-hill 
fight against their surroundings. 


PHILADELPHIA PROHIBITIONISTS are very 
much elated at the reports reaching them 
of the election ‘of members of that party 
to office in February in various parts of 
the State. The one that pleases them 
most is the borough of Pen Argyle, in 
Northampton county. About 450 votes 
are said to have been polled there, and 
all the Prohibitionist candidates were 
elected, consisting of the Burgess, three 
Councilmen, two School Directors, the 
Tax Collector, Constable, Auditor and 
Inspector. 

Under direction of State Chairman 
Patton, Fletcher Dobyns, National Orga. 
nizer for the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association, has been visiting the colleges 
in this State for the purpose of organizing 
Prohibition clubs. Among those visited 
were the University of Pennsylvania and 
Havertord College. A convention of the 
clubs will be held in Harrisburg, it is 
stated, on June 6, the day preceding the 
Prohibition State Convention. 


A CHILD’s TERRIBLE HERITAGE. —A few 
months ago I was present in Dr. Garnier’s 
consulting room, says a writer, watching 
the prisoners from the depot filing past. 
We were informed that a child had been 
brought by its parents to be examined. 
These people were shown in; they be- 
longed to the respectable working class, 
and were quiet and well mannered. The 
man was a driver of a dray belonging to 
one of the railway stations, and had all 
the appearance of a stalwart working man. 
The boy was only six years old; he had 
an intelligent, rather pretty face, and was 
neatly dressed. 

**See here, M. le Docteur,”’ said the 
father, ‘‘we have brought you our boy ; 
he alarms us. He is no fool; he begins 


to read; they are satisfied with him at his 
school, but we cannot help thinking he 
must be insane, for he wants to murder 
his little brother, a child two years old. 
The other day he nearly succeeded in do- 
ing so. I arrived just in time to snatch 
my razor from his hands.” 

The boy stood listening with indiffe- 
rence and without hanging his head. 

The doctor drew the child kindly to- 
ward him and inquired : 

‘*Ts it true that you wish to hurt your 
little brother?” 

With perfect composure, the little one 
replied : 

“*T will kill him—yes, yes—I will kilb 
him!” 

The doctor glanced at the father and 
asked in a low voice: 

**Do you drink ?’’ 

His wife exclaimed indignantly : 

‘*He, sir! Why, he never enters a. 
public house, and never comes home 
drunk.”’ 

They were quite sincere. 
the doctor said : 

‘Stretch out your arm.”’ 

The man obeyed ; Ais hand trembled. 

Had these people told lies, then, in 
stating that the man had never come 
home the worse for drink? No; but all 
through the day, wherever he had called 
to leave a package, the people had given 
him something to drink for his trouble. 
He had become a drunkard without know- 
ing it; and the poison that had entered 
his blood was at that moment filling the 
head of the little child with the dreams 
of an assassin.— Fortnightly Review. 


Nevertheless, 





RURAL. 


THe BuckwHEaT Crop.—On new 
land just cleared for cultivation, where 
small roots and half-hidden stumps. 
threaten plow and harrow with de 
struction, no better crop can be sown. 
than that of buckwheat. This crop will 
grow on poorer land and with more care- 
less ploughing than any of the other 
grains, and for a first crop it cannot be 
excelled. In earlier days, when virgin 
land was being brought under cultivation 
in every section of the country, and 
woodland was being cleared by the acre 
on every farm, the buckwheat crop was. 
considered more important than it is at 
the present day. Then it was no un- 
usual sight to see field after field of this. 
grain fluurishing on the hillsides of our 
New England farms, struggling for an ex- 
istence among the roots and small bushes 
of the newly cleared woodland. It was. 
about the only crop that would take a 
good hold on the virgin soil, where care- 
ful cultivation was an impossibility. 
Farmers did not.-expect to realize much 
from the crop, but it kept the weeds 
down, loosened the soil, and the stalks, 
when plowed under greatly enriched the 
land. . The following spring the land was 
often sown to oats or rye, which would 
flourish moderately after the more hardy 
buckwheat plants had prepared the way. 
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Even to-day newly cleared woodland is 
sown to buckwheat; but in the East 
there is so little woodland cleared up and 
cultivated that the buckwheat crop as a 
scavenger is very seldom seen. 

But the grain, owing to its general 
neglect by farmers, is generally in good 
demand in the fall of the year. Buck- 
‘wheat flour brings a good price until the 
holidays, after which the price falls off, 
and the demand for it is not so great. 
The first sales are usually the best, and it 
does not pay to hold the grain for any 
length of time, hoping for an advance in 
prices. Millers usually get in their sup- 
ply as early in the fall as possible, so that 
they can meet the demand for buckwheat 
flour just before the holidays. 

The buckwheat crop ought to be a 
paying one, for it is quickly grown, re- 
quires a lesser amount of fertilizers than 
any of its kindred plants, and it sells 
readily for cash. The present backward 
season in all crops indicates higher prices 
than common for buckwheat. Laboring 
hands and teams have been employed in 
cultivating corn and potatoes at a time 
when their services were demanded for 
getting the buckwheat ground in order, 
and as a result of all this not more than one- 
half the usual area of land in some sec- 
tions of the country have been sown to 
buckwheat. 

A dry ground is abhored by farmers 
when it is time to cultivate it for buck- 
wheat, and many wait, sometimes vainly, 
for rain to moisten the soil before turn- 
ing it over forthis crop. Besides losing 
valuable time in making the crop late. 
this practice is not a good one in other 
repects, as one may readily be convinced 
by alittle experimenting. If the land 
is ploughed during the dry season, even 
if it is harder work for plowman and 
team, the soil will be in good con- 
dition for receiving and retaining the 
rain when it does come. Plowed land is 
like a sponge ; it will absorb and hold more 
than double the amount of water that an 
unplowed field will. A dry season is likely 
to follow the rain again, but the land that 
has been turned over before the rainfall 
will hold sufficient moisture to nourish 
the plants fora long time. I have seen 
two fields side by side, sown with buck- 
wheat, one of which was plowed before, 
and the other after a heavy rainfall, and 
the difference in the growth of the plants 
on the two was so marked as to leave no 
doubt in one’s mind as to the best plan. 
The grain on the field plowed just be- 
fore the rainfall started before the other, 
and maintained its start of several inches 
all through the growing season. and at 
harvest time it was still taller, had heavier 
straw and was better filled. 

Much also depends» pon the sowirg. 
The thinner the seeding is, the heavier 
and stronger the straw will usually be. 
If sown too thickly, the plants do not 
branch out as they ought. On ordinary 


ground one bushel of seed to the acre 

will answer all purposes; but on specially 

oo ground three pecks will probably do 
ter. 


The practice of sowing oats on the 
buckwheat field in the spring succeeds 
well in some localities, but there is an 
objection to this that prevents many from 
adopting the plan. The scattered seed 
of buckwheat which has been left in the 
ground when harvested, will come up in 
the spring along with the oats. If the 
buckwheat is raised for the market the 
oats lessen its value, although for home 
consumption it is just as good. The 
better way is to sow the ground to rye 
after the buckwheat has been harvested 
in the fall, which can be garnerned in the 
spring in time to get a fairly good catch 
of clover. A double crop is thus raised, 
and the land enriched for another year. 

The beneficial action of the buckwheat 
roots on the soil is not the least of the 
favorable actions of this crop. The roots 
seem to pulverize the soil thoroughly, 
and leave it moist and mellow in the 
fall. Crops of rye have been raised on 
the buckwheat field by simply sowing the 
seed on the ground, and harrowing it 
in without the use of the plow. This 
saves time and labor; but it is usually 
better to harrow over the buckwheat 
stubble before putting the rye seed in, 
a better crop being promised as a result 
of the extra work, Every crop needs 
more or less cultivation, aud if neglected 
too much it will repay its owner by yield- 
ing light returns and poor profits. Land 
in the East is too valuable to run any such 
risks, and the farmer deliberately faces 
great risks when he attempts to raise any 
crop without thoroughly preparing the 
soil beforehand, and taking all reason- 
able precautions against failure.—/nde- 
pendent. G. E. Watsu. 





= 


THE COMPACT WITH RUSSIA. 








What is the nature of the treaty, and 
what are the features that make it odious 


to every true American? Thus far we 


have only newspaper reports to guide us, 
but it is already evident that the compact 
is practically the same as. that which pub- 
lic opinion denounced six years ago. It 
declares that ‘‘attempts to murder the 
Czar, or any member of the royal family, 
shall be considered as non-politicai offen- 
ces, regardless of what the motive of the 
criminal may be, and that being non- 
political offences, they shall be extradit- 
able.” The clear meaning of such a pro- 
vision as this is that henceforth, in the 
cases mentioned, the long exercised right 
of United States magistrates and courts to 
determine whether an offence charged be 
political or non political, is to be handed 
over to the Czar of Russia, who is hence- 
forth to have the power of declaring when 
and what political offenders shall be de- 
prived of the right of asylum in the 
United States. is a complete sur- 
render, not only of the spirit of the 
American Constitution, but of the prin- 
ciples which have hitherto guided the ad- 
ministration of international law in the 
United States courts. That it makes 
Americans the allies of those abuses of 





power to which it will inevitably stimulate 
the Russian government is evident at a 
glance. Were the principle of the treaty 
a perfectly just one, it would deserve con- 
demnation on this ground alone. Nothing 
would be easier, in a country like Russia, 
than to trump up false charges against 
political offenders who have fied to the 
United States, and then, with the false 
testimony flaunted in the face of our 
judges, to secure that base surrender of 
national rights to Russian tyranny which 
this treaty so obviously contemplates. 
And what, pray, is meant in Russia by 
‘* attempts to murder the Czar?’ There 
is not, in all the Russias, a man or wo- 
man connected with a secret political or 
revolutionary society who is not regarded 
and treated by the Russian police as 
dangerous to the person of the Russian 
emperor. This follows from the very 
nature of the case. As the government 
in Russia is the Czar, a plotter against 
that government means, in the official 
vocabulary, a personal enemy of the em- 
peror. Russian plotters, moreover, are 
held jointly responsible for the acts done 
by any one of them, and if the Russian 
police failed to find a principal, it would 
be a simple matter under the new treaty 
to seize an accessory run to earth in the 
United States. 

Here we come to the significant mean- 
ing which this whole treaty business must 
have for the movement in the interest of 
Russian freedom. It is obviously the in- 
tention of the Czar to stamp out the ris- 
ing germs of liberal aspiration in Russia, 
and to do it by the formidable menace of 
an alliance with the United States. Often 
have the gleaming stars and stripes, float- 
ing in Siberian ports, darted their glad 
beam of hope into the heart of the foot- 
sore fugitive; but now the exile is to read 
on the broad folds of the United States 
flag the shameful terms of an alliance with 
the despotism that has crushed his life. 
Think, too, of the manner in which the 
new treaty is expected to operate in this 
country. So bold and impudent a bid for 
an official endorsement by the United 
States government of the whole Russian 
system was never before made. It is not 
only an attempt to neutralize the effect of 
Mr. Kennan’s revelations; it strikes a 
blow at the Free Russia ag:tation, and at 
the whole work of the Society of the 
American Friends of Russian Freedom.— 
Abridged from Free Russia. 





INTO the heaven of Thy heart, O God, 
I lift up my heart, like a flower ; 

Thy light is deep, and Thy love is broad, 
And I am not the child of an hour, 


I dare to say unto Thee, my God, 
Who hast made me climb so high, 

That I shall not crumble away with the clod; 
I am Thine, and I cannot die! 


The throb of Thy infinite life I feel 
In every beat of my heart; 
Upon me Thou hast set eternity’s seal— 
Forever alive as Thou art. 
Lucy LarRcom. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.— Third mo. 21.—A_ despatch 
from Constantinople says that Colonel J. P, 
Murphy, who returned yesterday from a trip 
to Berlin, gave acorn dinner last night to 
fifty scientific men and conspicuous agricul- 


presided. The dinner was a part of Colonel 
Murphy’s plan for facilitating the introduc- 
tion of American corn for use as food in Eu- 
ropean countries, 

Third mo. 22.—A despatch from Paris 
Says that in the Panama case now on trial 
the jury announced that Chas. de Lesseps, 
accused of corrupting ex-Minister of Public 
Works Baihaut to support the Panama Lot- 
tery Bonds bill, had been found guilty, that 
M. Baihaut, who had confessed his guilt in 
open court, had also been found guilty ; and 
that M. Blondin, the go-between in the bri- 
bery of M. Baihaut, was also guilty. The 
other defendants were declared not guilty. 

The Court, after deliberation, sentenced 
M. Baihaut to imprisonment for five years, 
to pay a fine of 750,000 francs and to the 
loss of civil rights. M. Blondin was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for two years, and 
Charles de Lesseps to imprisonment for one 
year, the one year to run concurrently with 
the five years’ sentence already imposed 
upon him. All three of the convicted pri- 
soners were condemned to pay the costs and 
damages demanded by the civil parties to 
the proceedings. 

The sentences of Charles de Lesseps and 
Blondin were made comparatively light on 
the ground of extenuating circumstances in 
their cases. 

Third mo. 23—A correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph, ao is traveling 
in Ulster, writes that preparations have now 
gone so far that nothing can prevent blood- 
shed in case the Home Rule bill is passed. 

Despite the denials of Morley, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, the correspondent says it 
is certain that the military authorities are 
seeking barrack accommodations in Belfast 
for a considerable body of troops. 

The guarantee fund, intended for the war 
chest of the men of Ulster, is swelled daily 
by large contributions, as the liberality of the 
persons not even appealed to for aid has 
surpassed all expectations. 

Each of four eminent Irishmen, says the 
correspondent, has subscribed £50,000, and 
the Mayor of Belfast has given £10,000, 
The total amount subscribed already is more 
than £1,000,000, 

Third mo. 24—The Ulster agitation is 
assuming a form calling seriously for the in- 
tervention of the Government. The secret 
committee has issued a manifesto from Bel- 
fast summoning the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary to attend a conference whereat they 
may arrange to organize themselves, despite 
all rules of the service to the contrary, The 
manifesto adds that those who are punished 
for partaking in the movement will receive a 
cash indemnity. 

The International Postal Conference has 
agreed to a resolution to establish a Pacific 
cable between Australia and Vancouver. 

The Spanish steamer Malaga has reached 
Malaga from Hamburg with a case of cho- 
lera on board, The steamer was quaran- 
tined. 

Third mo, 27.—Socialist delegates from 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, France and Italy at a 
meeting in Brussels have decided that the 
International Socialist Congress in Zurich 
shall begin on next Eighth month 6th, and 
last for one week. 

mo, 28,—The Count of Paris has 


er, of the United States Supreme Court, in an 
address before the Congregational Club in 
Washington on Second-day evening, char- 
acterized the anti-Chinese laws as unjust. 
He held that the alien should not be allowed 
to vote until after a residence of 21 years in 
the country. “ If we exclude one, we should 
exclude all,” he said. 













sent out a circular letter to the Monarchist 
Committees throughout France. In it he 
says substantially : 


‘«The present movement is most critical. 


The Chamber has lost credit throughout the 
country. The Governmet has no courage to 
act against the Socialists. It is powerless at 
home and devoid of authority abroad. The 
time has come for all right-minded men to 
unite in a supreme effort to restore the honor 
of France. The Monarchists must not repu- 
diate any political alliance required by the 
interest of the nation and for the defence of 
religious liberty, but at the same tiwe they 
must let France understand that the mon- 
archy alone can give to her a strong and 
stable government, whose sole object will be 
the public welfare. My son seconds me in 
trying to realize this object. We shall spare 
no effort to place France upon firmer foun- 
dations,” 


Domestic,— Third mo. 22.—Justice Brew- 


Thirty saloon keepers at Fort Scott, Kan- 


sas, were yesterday arrested for violation of 
the prohibition laws, The sale of liquor has 
been legalized by the municipal authorities, 
in spite of the State law, and these arrests 
were instigated by the Prohibitionists. 


A Convention was héld in New Orleans 


yesterday to consider plans by which immi- 
gration to Louisiana may be promoted. 


Third mo. 23.—The Bering Sea Interna- 


tional Tribunal of Arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain will begin 
its work in Paris to-day. 


A citizens’ league, to work for the sup- 


pression of racing in the State, was organ- 
ized last night at Newark, New Jersey. 


Second mo. 24.—The arrangements for a 
series of evangelical meetings, to be con- 


ducted by Dwight L, Moody, in Chicago, 


during the Fair, have been concluded. 


Third mo. 25.—\t was discovered yester- 
day that an important ruling made in the 


administration of pension matters had re- 


mained unpromulgated, so far as the public 
knows, for more than five months, and that 
this decision reverses a ruling under which 
fully $2,000,000 have been wrongfully paid 
out. 

A severe wind storm, assuming the pro- 
portions of a tornado, prevailed on Fifth- 
day night throughout portions of Mississippi, 
Western Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana, 
Great damage was done to property in the 
path of the storm, and there was loss of ilfe 
at Nashville and at Elwood, Indiana. 

Third me, 27.—A telegram trom the City 
of Mexico says that the volcano of San 
Martin is in a state of violent eruption, It 
had been “extinct” for more than a cen- 
tury. 

An earthquake, lasting thirty seconds, was 
felt at Helena, Montana, at a quarter past 6 
o'clock on Sixth-day evening. 

Colored men of Kansas City have organ- 
ized an Afro-American Industrial League, 
the object of which is to send a colony of 
colored people to Brazil. The Brazilian 
Government has offered to pay all trans- 
portation charges for colored colonists who 
desire to take up land there, and those inter- 
ested in the new League feel as though it isa 
great opportunity for them, 


A cablegram was received at the Depart- 


ment of State on Seventh-day from Minister 


Durham, at Port au Prince, Hayti, stating 
that insurgents had crossed the Haytien 
frontier from San Domingo and that a deci- 


Sive battle was reported, The despatch 


added that Haytien troops would be sent to 
the frontier. 

Third mo. 28.—A San Francisco despatch: 
says that “Governor Markham's approval 
of the Parole bill will release from the two 
State prisons over tooo convicts who have 
served one year of their first terms.” 


Died. 


STANLEY.—Sarah Paxson Stanley was 
born in 1814, and departed this life at her 
home, near Pickrelltown, Ohio, Second mo, 
goth, 1893, in her 79th year. 

She was married to Ira Stanley in 1837. 
To them were born five sons and three 
daughters; two Sons preceded her to the 
spirit world, She was a life-long member of 
the Society of Friends, and for many years 
an elder. While in health a faithful attender 
of the house of God, waiting to do the Mas- 
ter’s bidding, and her voice was sometimes. 
heard in praise of Him who had bought and 
and redeemed her by His own precious. 
blood, 

Hers was a meek and quiet spirit, exem- 
plitying the doctrines and spirit of Him “ who. 
went about doing good,” ever ready to speak 
an encouraging word to those in need of 
sympathy, patient and forbearing toward all, 
a kind and faithful wife, a loving mother and 
friend to the needy and suffering. During 
her long illness no word of complaint or im- 
patience escaped her lips, always thanking 
those who waited at her bedside for every at- 
tention shown her, and seemed more con- 
cerned for their personal welfare than her 
own, At one time when death seemed very 
near, her husband asked as to her willing- 
ness to go, and her prospect of heaven, She 
said, “1 am willing to go, there is not any- 
thing in my way.” 

The last week of her life was one of in- 
tense suffering, which she bore with Christian 
fortitude. A few moments before departing 
she folded her hands across her breast and 
peacefully the spirit took its flight. She 
leaves an aged husband to finish the journey 
of life alone, three sons and three danghters. 
to mourn her loss, but to mourn not as those 
who have no hope. Her funeral survice 
and burial took place at Westland the fol- 
lowing First-day, attended by a large con- 
course of relatives and friends, 

Christian Worker please copy. 


PETTIT.—After an illness of four days 
at his residence, Columbus, Ohio, Second 
mo. 23d, 1893, Elnathan Pettit, aged nearly 
76 years. 

Funeral services were held at his residence 
Second mo. 25th. The body was taken to 
Mt. Pleasant, O., where services were also 
held at the Friends’ meeting-house. De- 
ceased was a member and elder of Columbus 
Monthly Meeting and Ohio Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. He wasa native of Columbiana 
county, O., and son of Wm. and Mary Pettit. 
He was a bithright member in the Society of 
Friends, and haditived a consistent moral 
life, . ; 

About 20 years he was remarkably 
converted at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, during a 
protracted meeting conducted by John Henry 
Douglas, and ever since that time has lived 
an earnest and devoted Christian life. His 
voice was often heard in public meetings in 
testimony to the goodness and mercy of his 
blessed Soviets. 
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He had a stroke of paralysis four days 
before his death, which prostrateé him and 
yet left his mind clear, and also left him 
the free use of his voice so that he talked 
freely with his friends ; spoke of his prospect 
of death and of the future. He said that his 
time had come ; adding : “ I am ready togo; 
I have no fear of death ; I shall soon be with 
my blessed Saviour, and shall meet my 
friends who have gone on before. I have had 
along and happy life; more than my share of 
blessings.” He spoke with many whocame 
about his bedside, asking them to be Chris- 
tians and requesting them to meet him in 
heaven. It was a most triumphant death, 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,” 
He leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter, 


POTTER.—In Portsmouth, R. I., Third 
mo. 12th, 1893, Abner Potter ; a member and 
minister of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting, 
in the gist year of his age. And two weeks 
previous (Second mo. 26th) his wife. Eliza- 
beth Hathaway Potter, aged 80 years and 7 
months; a member and elder of the same 
meeting. 

These dear Friends were closely united in 
life, often in deep exercise of spirit for the 
upholding of the principles and testimonies 
peculiar to our branch of the Christian church. 

The.restoring touch of Infinite love seemed 
very near their best interests in granting that 
“ the sufferings of this present time” should 
not long be shared by éither of them sepa- 
rately, but “the glory which shall be re- 
vealed ’ we humbly trust becomes theirs to 
realize in a united joy forever. 

TAYLOR.—At her home in Moorestown, 
New Jersey, Second mo. 11th, 1893, Mary E. 
Taylor, widow of the late Saml. C. Taylor ; 
a menter o1 the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


"THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
Missions of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of Friends desires to communicate with 
Friends who may feel drawn to engage in 
Foreign Mission service. 
Address, Wa. H. Taytor, Sec'y, 
No. 329, W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 


BEE HIVE HOTEL and RESTAURANT 
FOR WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS, 
Friends, and Other Temperance People, 
Near Grounps. Prouisition District, 

$3.00 to $5.00 a day. 
Club Rates on application. 
L. H. BOWERMAN, Proprietor, 
5335 Laxe Avenug, Hype Park, CuicaGo, IL. 





HAJOCA 


Syphon-jet Closet 


GivVvVEe THEE: BABY 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, ‘healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
i Our Book for MOTHERS, 
THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malled free upon request. 
D OLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


MID-WINTER 
SALES 


here offer you many oppor- 
tunities of important savings in 





MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
SHOES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
COATS and SUITS. 
MENS’ FURNISHINGS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
GLOVES, 


and many other equally indis- 
pepsable dress-needs. 


HAINES & CO., 


Market and Ninth Streets. 


HAJOTA 


Hard-wood Tank 


witH 


The latest and best Syphon-jet Closet 
yet produced. 

We guarantee every outfit to be perfect. 

Visit our Show Rooms, in which we have 
this closet set up with water attached. 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO., 
1136 RIDGE AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 


RIENDS’ TEACHERS’. ASSOCIA- 

TION —The next regular meeting will 

be held at Friends’ Select School, No. 140 

North Sixteenth street, Philadelphia, on Sev- 

enth-day, Fourth month 8th, 1893, at 2 P.M, 
PROGRAMME. 

1. The Culture for the Teacher. By George 
A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College. 2. The 
Professional Training for the Teacher. By 
James MacAlister, President of Drexel In- 
stitute. 2, What the Concerned Parent De- 
sires in the Teacher. By Charles S, Carter, 
4. Discussion, 








’ 


Manufacturer and Retailer, 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 
Our Stock and Custom Work is unsurpassed for comfort 
and quality, at reasonable prices. Spring Styles ready. 
47 N: 13th St., and 1013 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





The Holloway Reading Stand. 





A Dictionary Holder, Adjustible Bookrest and Lamp- 
stand. Holds books open in any tion for near 
or far-sighted eyes. Dictionary, or reference 
book always at your side. Makes reading a delight. 
forthe home or office. Wealsomake a cases) y 


for holding the new Centur ictionary, >y 
which ong volume can be tury P Sioiied With 
out lifting. Catalogue free. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


MUNCY RESIDENCE.—For rent or for 
sale on reasonable terms, a double 
brick house, in Pennsdale. Has eleven 
rooms, Yard surrounds house, Good gar- 
den and stable on adjoining lot. Five 
minutes from Friends’ Meeting House, and 
the same distance from Williamsport and 
North Branch Railroad Station, A desira- 
ble location for a summer residence. By the 
Executors of the late John Warner, deceased. 
IRA J. PARKER, 
Tuos. A. WARNER. 
Pennsdale, Pa. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR (893. 


CONTAINING DATES OF HOLDING THE 


Yearly and Quarterly Meetings. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
1M 2: 25.9.9 os — 
50 


Copies, -- - - 
RGoplge cg tt 

Review Office, Sixth and Arch Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Is the Coffee You are Using 
Satisfactory? 


Send Twa Dollars and you will re- 
ceive 7 POUNDS of Ingram’s Blended 
Coffee, whole or ground, FREE to any 
railroad station, where the PACKAGE. 
STAMP of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
or the U. S. Express package can be 
used. But if $6.00 worth is taken at 
one time we will deliver to any express. 
station within 100 miles of Philada.,Pa, 

WM. 8. INGRAM, TEA DEALER, 

31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 





[Third mo, 











A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zaées? U. 
5S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


The SPRINGFIELD GAS MACHINE 


for lighting country houses. GASO- 
LINE for Gas Machines. Stoves for 
heating and cooking. Gas supplies of 
every kind. 


GEORGE W. HULME, 


12 North Seventh Street, 


STORY OF AMERICA 


From 1492 to 1892. 

Covering over 850 quarto pages. Embellished with 
over 350 New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, ce ge | 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History o 
the Land we Live in. 


A NEW TOPICAL HISTORY, 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL.B.. Lit. D, 


Editor of The Christian Union, assisted by the 
following writers: 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
a H. Bright, U. S. Senator Henry L. Dawes, 








on. J. K, Upton Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Hon. Wm. C.P Breckenridge, 
Col. A. K. McClure, Prof. 1. S$ Doolittle, D. D., 
Albert Shaw,LL.D., Prof. Francis N. Thorpe, Ph. D. 


“ A sumptuously printed and illustrated volume, 
One can but wish it might be in every home, and 
this is certain, wherever it goes it will be read.”— 
Chicago Advance. 

“ Has a scope, a freshness and a value that will 
both surprise and delight its readers.’’"—Review of 

“ Admirably written and more interesting than the 
best novel.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“ General readers will be delighted. It 
= that every family will want,”—Ada 


Extra Cloth, $4.00. Half Seal, $5.00. 
Full Seal, Gilt Edge, $6.50. 


SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & Co., 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


is just the 
nla Consti- 











WALLPAPER “Seca, 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
house. Better have that old wall paper 
scraped off and new put on, When we are 
selling Gold Embossed Papers for 
ten and twelve cents it will not cost 
you a fortune to prepare for Cholera. 


FIDELITY WALL PAPER CO,, 


12 N. ELEVENTH STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


One Square from Reading Terminal. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
WALL PAPERS 


New and desirable styles for °93. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders, 
8. F. BALDERSTON M. BALDERSTON 


Five Shares 


OF THE 


HAMILTON LOAN TROST CO. 


STOCK 


FOR SALE. 
WM. C. ALLEN, 


Address 
P. O. Box 575, 


1 WL 8 WORE 


= 


. <2 
SPRING and SUMMER, 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor, 
109 N. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


Cr 


See: 
1S) an a ada 
tar Tea RS Ut: 
CHEE a me AG 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Colorado Springs, Col. 


Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 


aS 5 





all 
ec coscccccoecoeses +++-2, 541,873.61 
+ 141,428.86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893. 


$3,183,302.47. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Aast. Sec’y. 
( WM. J. DAWSON, Sec’y Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H, Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
John 8. Gerhard. ° 


| INSURANCE @., 
: PHILADELPHIA 


921& 923° 
CHESTNUT ST. 


SOLID SILVERINE 


A genuine Dueber,solidsilverine 
watch to every reader of this 
) paper. CUT THIS OUT 
ehaced it to us with ro full 
e 





an 
Landy With the 
watch we send a 





if 
sell or cause the 


IMPORTING CO., 
I UUs, 
cmpory| S i 


Sante 
Pan 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. [lustrated Pamphlet Free. 





Wryekorr, Seamans & Benepict. 


“834 CHESTNUT STREET, PIHLADELPHIA. 


